WOMEN OF THE ILIAD                              $1

Before we bid farewell to the martial tableaux presented
to us in the Iliad, and direct our attention to the domestic
scenes of the Odyssey, let us take a final glance at the
heroines who have appeared in the first Homeric epos.

Worthy of note is the atmosphere of beauty and delicacy
and charm with which the poet has enveloped Helen of
Troy. She has committed a grievous fault, but there is in
the recital nothing which offends the moral sense. This is
because the poet has portrayed her with none of the seduc
tions of vice, but with all the allurements of penitence. She
has sinned, but it has been because of the mysterious and
irresistible bond which united her to the goddess of love; her
moral nature has not been perverted, and she is filled with
shame and remorse because of the reproach that has been
cast upon her name. By a long and bitter expiation, she
has atoned for her fault; and memories of the days long
past abide with her in all their sweetness and purity. One
can but contrast the difference of attitude with which she
addresses Priam and Hector on the one hand, and Aphro-
dite and Paris on the other. For the former she has the
utmost consideration and respect, and in their presence
she feels most keenly how compromised is her position;
for the latter, the causes of her fall, she has nothing but
the scorn and contempt of a cultivated and high-spirited
queen. In portraying the regret of Helen for her first
husband, and her contempt toward her second; in repre*
senting Menelaus and the Greeks as fighting to avenge
"the longings and the groans of Helen"; and in subtly
suggesting how inevitable are the chains with which
Aphrodite has bound her, the poet wins for her our sym-
pathy and admiration. Homer nowhere tells us of the
reconciliation of Menelaus and Helen, after the fall of
Troy; but in the Odyssey he presents a beautiful pic-
ture of Helen in Sparta, a queen once more, beloved of